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that the body is the soul. In every sphere of life Form is the
beginning of things. The rhythmic harmonious gestures of
dancing convey, Plato tells us, both rhythm and harmony into
the mind. Fo'rrns are the food of faith, cried Newman in one
of those great moments of sincerity that make us admire and
know the man. He was right, though he may not have known
how terribly right he was. The Creeds are believed, not because
they are rational, but because they are repeated. Yes: Form
is everything. It is the secret of life. Find expression for a
sorrow, and it will become dear to you. Find expression for a
joy, and you intensify its ecstasy. Do you wish to love? Use
Love's Litany, and the words will create the yearning from
which the world fancies that they spring. Have you a grief
that corrodes your heart? Steep yourself in the language of
grief, learn its 'utterance from Prince Hamlet and Queen Con-
stance, and you will find that mere expression is a mode of
consolation, and that Form, which is the birth of passion, is
also the death of pain. And so, to return to the sphere of Art,
it is Form that creates not merely the critical temperament,
but also the sesthetic instinct, that unerring instinct that
reveals to one all things under their conditions of beauty. Start
with the worship of form, and there is no secret in art that
will not be revealed to you, and remember that in criticism, as
in creation, temperament is everything, and that it is not by
the time of their production, but by the temperaments to which
they appeal, that the schools of art should be historically grouped.

Ernest. Your theory of education is delightful. But what
influence will your critic, brought up in these exquisite sur-
roundings, possess? Do you really think that any artist is
ever affected by criticism?

Gilbert. The influence of the critic will be the mere fact of
his own existence. He will represent the flawless type. In
him the culture of the century will see itself realized. You
must not ask of him to have any aim other than the perfecting
of himself. The demand of the intellect, as has been well said,
is simply to feel itself alive. The critic may, indeed, desire to
exercise influence; but, if so, he will concern himself not with
the individual, but with the age, which he will seek to wake
into consciousness, and to make responsive, creating in it new
desires and appetites, and lending it his larger vision and his
nobler moods. The actual art of to-day will occupy him less
than the art of to-morrow, far less than the art of yesterday,
and as for this or that person at present toiling away, what